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[Byland Abbey, Yorkshire, from a Drawing by W. Westall, A.R.A.] 


Bytanp Aspey is in the North Riding of the county of 
York, and not more than five miles from Rievaulx 
Abbey, a description of which was given in the * Penny 
Magazine,’ No. 271. As the history of each of the 
monastic establishments which were once so numerous 
in England generally contains some indications of the 
manners and habits of early times, and affords data for 
showing the changes which have taken place in the 
state of society, we shall give a brief account of the old 
abbey at Byland from the records of one of the abbots, 
which may be seen at greater length in Dugdale’s 
* Monasticon.’ 

Byland Abbey appears to have been founded in the 
twelfth century, by Roger de Mowbray, at the in- 
stance of his mother. ‘The abbot and twelve monks of 
Furness Abbey, in Lancashire, having been disturbed 
by the incursions of the Scots, fled to York, where they 
were for some time entertained by the archbishop, by 
whom they were recommended to the protection of 
De Mowbray. Being a minor, however, his mother 
received them at her castle, and she afterwards sent 
them to a near relation of her own, who had been a 
monk at Whitby, but who then led an eremitical life at 
Hode. Here she supplied them with necessaries until 
her son attained his majority, when he granted them 
a sufficient portion of land for their support. The 
monks soon afterwards procured, at a general chapter 
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of their order, held in France, an exemption from their 
former subjection to Furness, ‘They remained at Hode 
several years, when, on the ground that their former 
grant did not afford them sufficient space, the church 
and town of Byland were granted to them for the par- 
pose of building an abbey. Here they were too year 
the abbey of Rievaulx, being within the sound of its 
bells; and as there were some other inconveniences 
attached to the place, De Mowbray granted them 
another piece of land, on which to erect their monastery ; 
and they then built a small church, a cloister, and 
houses. Their possessions were soon considerably in- 
creased, and they added to the value of them by clear- 
ing the woodland and draining the marshes. 
removed, in 1177, a little to the eastward, where the 
abbey of Byland, the remains of which are represented 
in the cut, was built and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
At this period the pope exercised great authority 
over the ecclesiastical affairs of England, and the monks 
of Byland seem to have received various privil 
from the head of the church. Pope ‘Alexander LiL. 
exempted them from paying tithes for such lands as 
they owned or rented; Gregory II. from payment. of 
tithes on the produce of mines which they held in their 
own hands; and other popes confirmed them in the 
enjoyment of these privileges. King Henry IL. specially 
favoured the abbey with his protection, and gor the 
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monks and their servants freedom from tolls in all cities, 
boroughs, markets, fairs, bridges, and ports in England 
and Normandy; and Henry III. conferred on them se- 
cular jurisdiction in their manors of Sutton and Clifton 
in Yorkshire, and at Wardecop in Westmoreland. 

It is not at all surprising that wealth flowed in upon 
the monastic establishments. They were compelled, as 
a matter of necessity, to pay attention to the cultivation 
of the soil; for there were few towns; and the division 
of employments had not extended in such a manner as 
to render it safe for a body of men, placed in a secluded 
part of the country, to depend for the necessaries of life 
upon the surplus produce of the agriculturist. They 
might, perhaps, have been supported by the free-will 
offerings of the devout ; but when the gifts which were 
made them consisted almost wholly of land, it was 
much more natural that they should attempt to improve 
it by cultivation; and as there did not exist a large 
class like the present race of tenant-farmers until the 
period just preceding the Dissolution; agricultural 
pursuits were forced in some measure upon the religious 
communities. To this occupation they would bring a 
greater degree of intelligence than the other classes of 
society possessed ; and the improvements which were 
slowly introduced in agriculture would most probably 
be frequently discoveted, or at least practised at an 
early period in the monastic granges. Information 
circulated among these communities from one end of 
Europe to the other, and @ constant interchange of 
ideas was kept up by meatis of general chapters of each 
order,—by pilgrimages, and various necessities con- 
nected with their common interests, The skill which 
they possessed as agrictilturists there is every reason to 
conclude was stiperior to that of any other class; and 
the gardens attached to the monasteries occupied much 
attention, and exhibited the earliest improvements in 
that useful department of husbatidry, ‘The consequence 
was that the religious houses increased in wealth, and, 
becoming more secular, they lost their empire over the 
religious sentiments of the age, and were regarded with 
jealousy by the parochial clergy. The monks were 
liberal and hospitable. They relieved the poor, were 
moderate in the rents which they exacted, and took no 
excessive fines in the leases which they renewed. But 
at the Dissolution they had outlived the useful pur- 
poses to which they were once subservient. The better 
education which the laity were beginning to receive 
qualified them for state employments, and ecclesiastics 
began to lose the direction of public affairs. The in- 
fluence of the monastic orders also declined in conse- 
qtience of the increased activity of society, opening to 
the laity more frequent opportunities of pursuing a career 
of usefulness. The laity multiplied books, and in the 
walks of literature and science pressed upon the heels 
of the churchmen. In time the latter ceased to be 
the exclusive lights of the age. Pope Ganganelli re- 
marked :—* The religious orders have not been gifted 
with infallibility nor with indefectibility. If they were 
to be all abolished.this day the loss would be great, but 
the church would neither be less holy, less apostolical, 
nor less respectable.” : £ 

The general measures which preceded the dissolution 
of the monasteries have been described in No. 271 of 
the * Penny Magazine.’ When Henry VIII. consulted 
with his council on this subject, one was of opinion that 
“there is a due place left for monasteries; yet, when 
they grow to that multitude, that either the just pro- 
portion they bear in a state is exceeded, or they become 
a receptacle only for lazy and idle persons, it is fit to 
apply some convenient remedy. ‘Therefore be pleased, 
Sir, not to think so much of their overthrow as their 
reformation.” Another of the council remarked, that 
“ the clergy had one-fourth part of all the revenues of 
the kingdom ; that this was an undue proportion ; and 
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that two or three monasteries left in every shire would 
be sufficient.” The result was that the first blow at 
the monastic institutions was aimed only at the smaller 
monasteries, which were the least able to offer resistance ; 
but the whole were soon afterwards surrendered. 

Byland Abbey was not included in the number of 
monasteries which were first dissolved, and by the 
king's letters-patent, dated January 28, 1537, it was 
refounded; but two years afterwards it was surren- 
dered, when the abbot and monks received pensions. 
There were seven bells in the abbey, and it contained 
516 ounces of plate. The lead which was stripped off 
the building amounted to 100 fodder, and, with the 
bells and plate, was sold for the king’s use. The gross 
income of the institution was 295/. 5s. 4d.; the net 
income 2381. 9s. 4d. 

Mr. Moore, an antiquarian who visited Byland Abbey 
about the year 1789, states that it is of a date and style 
of architecture nearly coeval with Rievaulx, and that it 
is nearly five miles distant from it across a moor, from 
which, in descending a steep hill, the prospect of a fine 
country and of this abbey opéns itself, and presently 
leads to the village. All that remains of Byland is 
comparatively a fragment, but it is sufficient to show 
that the abbey must have been a fine specimen of 
church architecture. The doorway is richly ornamented 
and the windows elegantly formed, a a 

The district around Byland, although so near the 
Durham coal field, has hitherto been imperfectly sup- 
plied with this necessary article; atid-cval has been 
brought at a great expense from Boroughbridge, where 
it arrives by a long course of navigation on the Aire 
and Calder canal, and the river Ouse. The formation 
of a railway, which will soon be opened; from Whitby to 
Pickering, which place is nearer Byland than Borough- 
bridge; will be of great importance to the district, as 
Whitby is within a very short distance of the mouth of 
the Tees, The price of cual will probably undergo a 
rediiction, which will enable the poorest families to 
increase their constimption, On the other hand, better 
means for disposing of agricultural produce will be 
afforded, which cannot fail to have a beneficial influ- 
ence on the condition of the population. The woods 
which the old monks of Byland cleared, and the 
marshes which they drained, aided the progress of the 
community in their day; but in this country the effect 
of those operations has long since ceased and can never 
be renewed; and other causes are in activity, which are 
destined to carry on still further the work which those 
men commenced. 





ANECDOTES OF A DOG. 
{From a Correspondent.] 

A.tuovan innumerable instances are already on record 
of the wonderful sagacity of the dog, two or three 
anecdotes connected with a faithful “ follower and 
friend” of mine, during my residence in the backwoods 
of North America, may be found not uninteresting. 

During my early residence there, a neighbouring 
farmer supplied me with a puppy from a breed of 
mongrels, in whose favour he spoke volumes, although 
there was but little in their form calculated to make a 
favourable impression upon such as were strangers to 
their intrinsic merits. This puppy grew up a fine 
smooth-haired, coal-black fellow, excepting the tips of 
his toes and tail, and a star-like spot upon his breast, 
which were snowy white. I named him “ Hector.” 
His first exploit was the pursuit and death of a wild 
doe, and I then thought it would have been his last. 
It was one afternoon in the latter part of December 
that I heard young Hector’s voice in a small enclosure 
behind our cottage; and looking abroad to see what 
the matter was, f indistinctly perceived, through the 
fast-falling snow, a fine young deer bounding along 
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towards the adjoining woods, and Hector in full and 
joyous pursuit. He had then never seen or hunted a 
deer that I was aware of; but his voice was soon lost 
in the distance, for he was nearly as fleet as the bound- 
ing deer. I anxiously awaited his return, but he came 
not ; and as he had never been beyond the limits of the 
cultivated part of my farm since he was brought to me 
when a puppy, I naturally concluded that he could have 
no knowledge of the localities of the surrounding forests. 
When night came on and he returned not, I felt a 
strong inclination to set off in quest of him; but the 
rapid approach of darkness, and the increasing violence 
of the snow-storm, deterred me from making the at- 
tempt, which must have been in vain. ,I did, how- 
ever, venture a short distance into the woods, where I 
whistled loud and long, aud raised my voice amidst the 
contending elements—but all to no purpose. Night 
came on, and hour after hour passed away, but Hector 
came not; and when, about midnight, I visited his 
kennel for the last time, I found it still unoccupied. I 
then gave him up for lost,—and a loss of fifty times his 
value, in a pecuniary point of view, would not have 
caused me one-half the regret that I then experienced. 
With returning day my faithful follower had not re- 
turned; but the snow-storm had subsided; and an 
hour afterwards, to the great delight of myself and our 
little household (for the dog was a general favourite), 
he was descried wending his way homeward across an 
adjoining meadow. Where, or how he had spent the 
night, I knew not; but, in the course ef the day, a 
hunter called on me to say, “ ‘That, early in the morn- 
ing, he hed gone into the woods in pursuit of deer; 
when, in crossing a deep ravine, at the distance of about 
three miles from my dwelling, he had accidentally 
fallen in with my young dog—which he immediately 
recognised—just leaving his night’s lair by the side of 
a bloody deer, which, from appearances, he had hunted 
down.” My informant further stated, that he had 
flayed the animal, according to the regular custom of 
hunters, and hung the carcase upon a tree,—and that 
IT might, if I chose, send for my share of the venison, to 
which, by the law of hunters, I was entitled. I thanked 
him for the information he had given me, but declined 
receiving the firstfruits of my dog’s achievements. 
There was a small lake near my cottage, covering a 
space of seventy or eighty acres, and surrounded on all 
sides by dark woods, except a moderate space opposite 
to my dwelling, from which I had caused the timber to 
be cleared away, in order to obtain an unobstructed 
view of the lone and silent waters. In spring and 
autumn the lake. was frequently visited by flocks of 
various sorts of wild-ducks, when one of my favourite 
amusements was the shooting of them from the covert 
of the surrounding trees, or from a canoe in which I 
used to go in pursuit of them. Hector, in all these 
adventures, was my constant attendant, and seemed to 
enjoy the sport as much as his master: and although, 
in his appearance, there was nothing to indicate that 
he belonged to any breed of dogs partial to the water, 
yet from his days of puppyism he delighted to be 
dabbling in that element. A long gun-shot was but a 
moderate distance for him to swim to a dead or wounded 
duck, which he never failed to bring safely ashore and 
deposit at my feet. Sometimes, when a duck was 
wounded, but still able to dive, he would exercise a 
wonderful degree of cunning, when he found his utmost 
exertions in swimming were unavailing; for, after the 
bird had dived a few times, to elude his eager pursuit, 
he would sink himself as low as practicable in the water, 
with but his nose and eyes above the surface, and thus 
paddle silently and slowly towards his victim ;—when 
the duck, not fully aware of what was approaching, 
would make little effort to retreat; and the dog, taking 
advantage of some moment of inattention on the other's 





part, would plunge forward and seize it in his capacious 
jaws. I have actually known him to seize ducks in this 
manner that had not been wounded or hurt in any way, 
but which seemed to apprehend no mischief from a 
countenance so mild and honest. 

His partiality for sporting in the water exceeded any- 
thing I remember to have seen or heard related; for if 
I should happen to be otherwise engaged when a flock 
of ducks appeared on the lake, Hector would exhibit 
signs of extreme impatience for a time, and then set 
off alone in pursuit of them. But he did not confine 
himself to game of the feathered species, for he would 
wade and swim for hours together along the margin of 
the lake in pursuit of the numerous shoals of sun-fish, 
which, in summer, inhabited the shallow bays and inlets. 
His success, however, as a fisher was but very limited ; 
for amidst all his watchings and snatchings he seldom 
succeeded in bringing any of the finny tribe to land. 

Near to the barn and stables was a small streamlet, 
that issued from a bed of shelving rocks in the immediate 
vicinity, and which, for the convenience of supplying 
the farm-stock, was collected into a small pool. Al- 
though this water was cold and pure, yet, as the warm 
season advanced, I always found it infested by numerous 
frogs, and I could devise no meuns to prevent it. 
Hector, in his younger days, had witnessed my en- 
deayours to destroy them, and ever afterwards he would 
spend several hours of a warm summer-day eagerly 
intent on catching the poor frogs. And here he suc- 
ceeded much betier than among the sun-fish; for he 
would use his feet in dislodging them from their hiding- 
places, and when they rose to the surface of the water 
he seldom missed seizing them. This was rather an 
ignoble amusement, certainly,—but it served to fill up 
his hours of idleness. 

I will not dwell upon his numerous and heroic 
achievements among the wolves, deer, otters, foxes, d&c., 
but I will relate his last battle, and its melancholy con- 
sequences. It was about noon of a hot summer-day, 
while employed in my garden, that our maid-servent 
came running to inform me that Hector was fighting 
with a strange dog, and that she was afraid he would 
kill it. I desired her to return quickly, and to get a 
stout riding-whip that hung in the entrance-hall and 
hasten to the rescue, and that I would follow her 
instantly. She did so;—but upon my reaching the 
place where the dogs had been quarrelling—and the 
distance I had to go was scarcely one hundred paces— 
there lay the strange dog,—a lifeless thing! I could 
scarcely credit what I saw, so short a time had elapsed 
to bring about the catastrophe. There stood Hector, 
at a short distance, sullen and thoughtful,—intently 
gazing at the victim of his fury, until I took the whip 
from the astonished girl and drove him off to his kennel. 
Half an hour afterwards we were seated at the dinner- 
table, when my attention was drawn again to my fa- 
vourite dog, on observing him busily engaged in carry- 
ing off his dead enemy, which he was able to do with 
extreme difficulty, for the animal was at least two-thirds 
of his own weight. He contrived, however, to drag it 
to a piece of ploughed land at a considerable distance ; 
where, close to the remains of the stump of an old 
pine-tree, he dug a hole sufficiently large for the grave, 
and having deposited it there, he dexterously covered 
it over with the earth he had displaceds From that 
hour he seemed dull and thoughtful, and on the fourth 
day he became seriously indisposed. From the first 
moment of his illness I was apprehensive that it might 
terminate in hydrophobia, and during the few days he 
lived the symptoms fully developed themselves. I con- 
fined, for I could not find in my heart to destroy, him ; 
but when death put an end to his sufferings, on the 
evening of the fourth day of his illness, I felt relieved 
and thankful. 
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Tue general neatness of their dress and abodes has 
been much remarked. “The peasants,” says Coxe, 
“are well clothed and well lodged, and appear to 
possess more comforts and conveniences than any which 
I have seen in the course of my travels, excepting in 
some parts of Switzerland.” Their cottages are uni- 
versally built of the solid trunks of pines, the interstices 
between which are closely stuffed with moss. In the 
colder parts of the country they have double wooden 
walls. This additional protection renders them warm 
and secure against the blasts of winter. The roofs are 
generally formed of the same materials as the walls, but 
are covered or coated in a variety of manners. Some- 
times they are loaded with a thick compact coating of 
pebbles—sometimes they are covered with large strips 
of the bark of the birch tree, which from its oily nature 
resists wet, and will last for years. In nearly all cases 
large fragments of rock are put upon the roof to prevent 
the whole from being blown away. It is not uncommon 
to see the roofs sowed with grass and bearing a luxu- 
riant crop, and in some instances trees of a tolerable 
size grow on the house-tops. In the districts of He- 
demarken and Guldbrandsdalen, where the valleys are 
exceedingly fertile, and most industriously cultivated, 
the small farm-houses of the peasants exhibit a degree 
of neatness and comfort rarely to be met with in other 
countries. Every cottage window has its neat white 
curtains, made of coarse muslin or gauze; they are 
externally a good deal ornamented with carving, and 
the doors are generally painted with flowers done in 
very lively colours. The peasants all through Norway 
strew the floors of their bed-chambers with the young 
tops of the juniper tree, that diffuse a pleasant fragrance, 
which is said to invite sleep in the most agreeable 
manner. Their beds are generally in recesses that can 
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be closed up like cupboards or presses, as is the case in 
so many Scotch cottages. 

Living as they do, for the most part, remote from 
towns and villages, in their little farms scattered among 
the-mountains, or at the ends of long fiords, frequently 
at the distance of many miles from their nearest neigh- 
bours, the Norwegian peasants are obliged to turn 
their hands to everything, and from necessity and prac- 
tice they generally obtain a skill and address in many 
mechanical arts that are altogether surprising. Mr. 
Twining and Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke mention 
organs, perfect in their parts, with a variety of stops, 
that had been made by common peasants; and they 
describe that class generally as being very expert in the 
art of carving in wood. The close grain and beautiful 
whiteness of the fir render their talents in this way very 
ornamental to their cottages, both within and without. 
Most of their table utensils are of the same wood, and 
prettily carved. Specimens of their spoons and ladles, 
which are sometimes executed in an ancient style of 
carving, might, according to De Capell Brooke, serve 
as patterns to our own artists and silversmiths. Most 
of them can execute little works in silver, copper and 
iron, and make, or at least keep in repair, their rustic 
clocks and watches; but every one of them is his own 
carpenter and joiner—his own tailor, shoe-maker, &c. 
Near Drontheim Mr. Twining saw some wooden bridges 
they had thrown across the river Guulelf, and its+tri- 
butary streams, that were remarkable for the elegance 
of their construction and the span and boldness of their 
arches. 

They are very fond of music, and make their own 
simple instruments. The most common of these, and 
one which is much used in all the pastoral districts, is 
called the Luur. It is the same as the Alphorn of the 
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Swiss mountaineers. Bishop Heber calls it a cow-pipe, 
and says it is an instrument five feet long, made out of 
the bark of the birch-tree, with a rude but not un- 
musical sound. One which Mr. Twining examined was 
made of two pieces of wood, of the wild pine, hollowed 
out and tied together with twigs of osier. He de- 
scribes its notes as singularly soft and clear, but their 
effect was no doubt heightened by scenery and cir- 
cumstance. “I ran out of my rustic chamber,” he 
says, “and directing my steps in the direction of those 
sweet sounds, I soon saw by the side of a cabin on the 
very margin of the lake, a young girl, holding in her 
hand a long -wooden trumpet. The instrument had 
ceased at my-approach, but at my request the young 
peasant again blew her duur, and produced notes still 
clearer and more ‘harmonious. She executed with a 
remarkable facility several motives with frequent va- 
riations; but shé™6ften stopped, and every pause was 
filled by other distant sounds that appeared to come 
from a wooded cliff on the opposite side of the lake. I 
was not certain whether this was the echo of the strong 
and clear sounds I had heard, or a reply to them, made 
by some shepherd hid in the wood; but I presently 
discovered ‘that the airs were different, and then I 
suspected that the maiden had come out of her cottage 
to reply with her horn to the notes sent across the 
waters by a brother or.a friend.” The peasants also 
make a sort of guitar with five strings. In the valley 
of Driostuen, where he says the greatest simplicity of 
manners reigns, “in some respects almost approaching 
Arcadian elegance,” Heber found a girl playing on this 
instrument to call some calves up from pasture. After 
a little solicitation she let him hear several tunes, most 
of which were lively. On being asked to sing, she re- 
fused because it was Sunday: but on a sign from her 
father she ran to fetch her elder sisters, and a little brother, 
who began singing psalms very agreeably, till the old 
man and an elder son joined the chorus, “ which,” savs 
the Bishop, “ they did with the true parish-clerk twan: 

At their rare festivals and social meetings the pea- 
sants amuse themselves with singing and dancing. 
Many of their songs are patriotic, and sung to simple 
and touching airs. Their favourite dance, called the 
“ Polsk,” is generally kept up the whole of the night 
to the merry sound of the fiddle. “ This,” says Sir A. 
Brooke, “ is the national dance of Norway, and is per- 
formed with a degree of spirit and enthusiasm I never 
before witnessed. The manner of dancing is this. 
Each of the men, taking his partner by the left hand, 
runs round the room at a pretty sharp kind of trot, 
rather than step. The lady, during this, occasionally 
whirls round by herself, with the same kind of move- 
ment as is practised by our young ladies in the qua- 
drille, and her partner does the same. The Polsk 
dance then begins, which consists in a very rapid whirl, 
something similar to the waltz; but the motion far 
more violent, and the time entirely different. It is 
excessively difficult to perform, on account of-the quick- 
ness of the whirl, and the necessity there is, neverthe- 
less, of keeping the exact time. It is a highly amusing 
dance, and the eagerness with which the Norwegians 
hasten to join in it when the Polsk is played shows 
their extreme fondness for it.” 

We regret to be obliged to add, that at these merry- 
makings, drunkenness—the vice of the north—is by no 
means uncommon, both sexes drinking a coarse kind 
of ‘brandy to excess. They are, however, very good- 
natured in their cups; quarrelling or fighting, which 
too generally attend such carousings, rarely or never 
take place among them, but all passes off in perfect 
mirth and good-humour. The occasions, too, are rare, 
only occurring once a year, on the feast of St. John 
(Sanct Hansdag), ond at some betrothal or wedding. 
Couples are generally betrothed several years before 
the marriage takes place, 





Among their common amusements in winter is wolf- 
hunting, which is not merely a pastime, but a useful 
and necessary operation to keep the country. clear of 
those ravenous animals, which swarm in niany parts. 
One of their methods is very droll :—parties go out in 
sledges, having a little pig in each sledge: when they 
get among the woods and rocks, they tread upon its 
tail, or pinch it, to make the pig squeak ;—this noise 
presently attracts the wolves, that sometimes rush out 
in such troops that even good shots are in danger. 
They also hunt the bears, which are numerous in many 
parts of Norway; and they follow up this sport with 
remarkable spirit and address. The bears do a deal of 
mischief, not only killing cattle, but destroying corn : 
they rarely attack men. At all seasons the shepherds 
in the mountains are followed by large dogs, something 
like the Newfoundland species, armed with collars set 
with iron spikes, to protect them against the wolves, 
that frequently attack them, and endeavour to seize 
them by the throat. The bears, on the contrary, usu 
ally fly from the dogs. 

In the long winter season, when hill and vale are 
covered with snow, and the rivers and lakes frozen over, 
they make distant journeys in sledges, going with 
extraordinary rapidity, ahd straight forward, like the 
flight of the crow, instead of being obliged, as in 
summer time, to proceed circuitously round the heads 
of their rivers and lakes, or to wait on the shores to be 
slowly ferried over them. By the usual summer route 
it is nearly 400 miles from Christiania to Drontheim,— 
by the winter route the distance is reduced: nearly one- 
half, and this is performed with inconceivable velocity 
over lake and. mountain, the traveller vying in speed 
with the troops of hungry wolves that follow his 
track. Another and a.more independent and aimost 
equally rapid way of travelling at that season is by 
skating. The skies of the Norwegians are very different 
from our skates, being, indeed, a union of the skate 
and the snow-shoe. They are made of a hard wood, 
and are from six to eight feet long by six inches broad : 
the left skie is shorter than the right, to enable the 
skater to turn more quickly in wheeling. The feet are 
firmly fixed in them at about the middle of the skie. 
The skater holds in his hand a long staff, with which 
he directs his course, and accelerates it occasionally by 
pushing it against the snow. Underneath, the skies 
are covered with seal-skin, or pieces of a rough boar’s 
hide, the hairs of which being turued backwards give a 
hold on the snow which is necessary in ascending moun- 
tains. It is on the level ground—still more on the 
clear ice of the lakes—but most of all on the steep 
descents of the mountains, that play is made with the 
skies, and a rapidity of motion produced which, in the 
last case, may be compared to the headlong speed of 
a cataract or an avalanche. When the snow is in good 
condition, the peasants do not hesitate to descend the 
steepest precipices in this manner. Mr. Twining says, 
that the use of the skies is familiar to every Norwegian, 
without distinction of age or sex;—that it is upon 
them the dispersed inhabitants of isolated cottages re- 
pair in winter time to church, traversing plains, hills, 
and arms of the sea, and saving at times three or four 
leagues of the distance they are obliged to travel at 
other seasons. 

But the most striking circumstance connected with 
the Norwegian skie, is its adoption by a whole regi- 
ment of militia, raised among the peasantry and A 
miners of Roéras, who are called the Skielébere, or 
Regiment of Skaters. “ Two battalions,” says Bishop 
Heber, “‘ of about 600 men, stationed in the north and 
south of Norway, are drilled in the winter on skates; 
these men are only called out twice a year, but they 
have frequent private drills for recruits. When they 
exercise in skates they have their rifles slung, and 
carry a staff in their hands, flattened at the end to pre- 
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vent its sinking into the snow, and to assist them in 
the leaps they are sometimes compelled to take when 
going down hill (which we were told they do with 
wonderful rapidity) over such obstacles as obstruct 
their progress. The only difference in their method of 
drawing up is, that in winter they allow between the 
files room to turn in the skates, which they do by 
changing the right foot by an extraordinary motion, 
which would seem to dislocate the ancle.” To this 
information Sir A. de Capell Brooke adds— 

“ The Skielibere have frequently heen employed with 
great success against the enemy in the wars with Swe- 
den. Indeed, an army would be completely in the 
power of even a hand{ul of these troops, which, stopped 
by no obstacle, and swift as the wind, might attack it 
on all points; while the depth of the snow, and the 
nature of the country, would not only make any pursuit 
impossible, but almost deprive them of the means of 
defence, the Skieldbere still hovering round them like 
swallows, skimming the icy surface, and dealing de- 
struction upon their helpless adversaries.” In summer 
the Skielibere have nothing to distinguish them from 
a common rifle corps; their uniform is light green. 

Like most mountaineers inhabiting wild and romantic 
regions, and leading solitary lives, the peasants of Nor- 
way are rather superstitious. ‘They believe in several 
evil spirits, called by the general name of Neiss, that 
frequent lonely places, and appear under a variety of 
forms; some of them, like “ the spectre hound in 
Mann,” show themselves in the shape of a large, rough, 
white dog, with very long ears. ‘The lake of Dillingen, 
according to their tales, is the favourite residence of 
Noeck, the kelpie of Norway, though he sometimes 
shows himself in other parts of the country. He is 
described as a being of great malevolence and strength, 
that appears in the form of a large black horse. 
Should a bold peasant succeed in bridling him he is 
said to become a very useful animal, and to serve his 
master faithfully. This odd information was given to 
Heber by an English servant, married in the country, 
who added that a relation of his wife’s had told him 
seriously that he had himself seen Noeck in harness, 
quietiy drawing a plough; but the moment the bridle 
was taken off, he galloped away with prodigious vio- 
lence and noise, plunged into the lake, and disappeared! 
Of fairies, the most pleasing part of a fanciful creation, 
they seem to have no notion; they apply the old Gothic 
name of Dvergar, by which fairies were universally 
known in the north, to merely mortal dwarfs. They 
have a confident belief in presages of death by super- 
natural lights and mystic noises heard at the dead of 
night. They have a great dread of witchery and sor- 
cery, and in their apprehensions the poor Finns, or 
Laplanders, retain their old reputation; and are still 
potent diviners and sorcerers, that can call up spirits 
by the beat of drum, and kill a man by shooting an 
arrow towards him, though he be a hundred leagues 
off. The peasants are not yet quite convinced that 
those destructive little quadrupeds, the lemmings, which 
appear so suddenly, are not rained down from heaven ; 
and the fishermen on the coast still believe in the exist- 
ence of the kraken, or measureless sea-serpent, which 
many of them vow they have seen with their own eyes. 

The costume of the peasantry varies in different parts 
of Norway; nearly every district has a dress of its 
own, and while some of these are picturesque, the very 
variety is a source of pleasure to the eye of *he traveller. 
It is evident that several of these dresses ave under- 
gone no change of fashion for centuries. Von Buch 
was at first astonished at the apparition of young people 
in the garb of his great grandfathers and great grand 
mothers; and De Capell Brooke was equally surprised 
one evening, when he found himself suddenly sur- 
rounded at a mountain village by a number of pretty 
girls, who had just rushed out from the dance, wearing 
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very high-heeled shoes, and waists that would have 
vied in length with those of four centuries ago. In 
some parts the women have their hair snooded in a 
large knot on the crown of the head, and in fair wea- 
ther wear nothing over it but a very white and clean 
handkerchief, tastefully arranged. In other districts the 
hair is quite concealed under a close lace cap, covered 
with a quantity of ribands. 

Mr. Twining, whose journey was chiefly directed in 
search of the picturesque, and who looked at these 
things with the eye of an artist, gives some notes on 
costume, which will be rendered more intelligible by 
his designs, which we have copied here. He says it is 
in Ourdal that the dress of the peasantry begitis to 
have a picturesque and national character. The men 
wear a very short vest, and a large bonnet, sometimes 
blue, but more generally red. Their hair is light 
brown, and worn very long. Some of the smart young 
villagers adorn their jackets with double rows of metal 
buttons, with embroidery, and silver clasps. They all 
have a leather girdle round the waist, in which they 
generally carry a large knife, called a dolkknif. With 
this dolkknif they carve in wood, and perform many 
other offices. According to Pontoppidan, a Norwegian 
clergyman, who wrote a history of his country in the 
early part of the last century, the peasants were then 
very quarrelsome, and often used the dolkknif in their 
disputes. Indeed, he says that this was so much the 
case, that a wife was always supposed to carry her hus- 
band’s shroud about her whenever they went to a 
wedding feast, or other merry-making; and that in 
consequence of frequent stabbing, the custom of carry- 
ing knives was forbidden. It now appears, however, 
from a variety of authorities, that their temper is im- 
proved, and that, though they carry the knife, such a 
bad use of it is exceedingly rare. 

Generally speaking, the women of Ourdal have no 
other coiffure than a long and beautiful head of hair, 
which at times is disposed in two large tresses that fall 
behind, at others left loose and unbound to float round 
the neck and cover the shoulders with its thick curls. 
They generally wear a camisole, or vest, of a grey colour, 
which descends a little below the waist, and is buttoned 
in front; when this is not used they wear long white 
sleeves, and a very small corset, which rises behind 
between the shoulders. This latter is not unlike the 
well known costume of the female peasantry of the 
Canton of Berne, in Switzerland ; but instead of the 
piece of black velvet round the neck used by the Ber- 
noises, the fair Norwegians wear a sort of cravat, 
precisely the same as that worn by the men. In 
Gulbransdalen the women wear enormous buckles, 
which make a clinking noise as they walk, and such 
high-heeled shoes, that they have quite a gigantic 
appearance. Their dress consists of a loose chemise, 
coarse but clean, which is tied round the throat, and of 
one dark coloured petticoat, without stays or anything 
else. But in cold weather they put on a camisole, or 
waistcoat without sleeves, made exactly like that of a 
man. Their hair, snooded round with tape, and tied 
back from the forehead, falls over the neck and shoulders 
in long ringlets. The dress of the mountaineers in the 
neighbourhood of Bergen is exceedingly picturesque. 
The women are distinguished by the variety of their 
head-dresses, which serve as a sure index to the villages 
they belong to. Some wear a large white handkerchief, 
which is drawn out into wings on either side—some 
wear a high singularly shaped cap—others wrap their 
hair in a sort of turban, made of red cotton or red 
flannel; the vest is generally of a bright red colour— 
the corset yellow, and most of them use a girdle round 
the waist, ornamented in front with a clasp and plate 
of copper. The men in many parts’ wear long thick 
beards. A coarse plaid cloth, like the Scotch, mant- 
factured by the peasants themselves, is in pretty general 
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use, and the men also wear garters of very lively colours 
tied in large bows at the knees. 

In other and higher essentials—in language, manners, 
feelings and intelligence, the Norwegians bear a striking 
resemblance to the Scotch and the people of the north 
of England. 





STATISTICS OF CRIME IN ENGLAND. 


Sratisticat details have a forbidding appearance to the 
ordinary reader; yet they are of the highest value; in 
the hands of an intelligent person they disclose much 
that would be forgotten or unknown, and enable us 
to draw conclusions from statements which otherwise 
would have no object. Suppose two individuals were 
to fall in with such an apparently trifling and worth- 
less document as a tavern bill of the time of Shak- 
speare. One regards it as of no more value than a 
tavern bill of the year 1836; the other considers it 
attentively; he refers to the value of money and the 
price of provisions of the age to which the document 
belongs, and is, perhaps, enabled to draw sound con- 
clusions as to the domestic habits of our ancestors, 
when compared with those of the present day. 

In No, 202 of the ‘Penny Magazine,’ there is a 
paper entitled Remarks on the Relation between 
Education and Crime. This is a highly important 
subject. It is not to be disposed of within the com- 
pass of a few paragraphs. Nevertheless, whatever 
assists us in arriving at just conclusions respecting 
it is of use; and with this view the following state- 
ments are submitted. They are taken from a paper 
read on the 20th of June last, at a meeting of the Sta- 
tistical ‘Society of London, by S. Redgrave, Esq., and 
published in their Proceedings. Those who may wish 
to follow out the subject are referred to the ‘Com- 
panion to the Almanac,’ especially the volume for 1 836, 
in which there is a paper on the state of crime in the 
United Kingdom :— 

“The author observed that, for the purposes of sta- 
tistical inquiry, crimes may be properly divided into 
two classes—those punishable respectively on indict- 
ment and on summary process. In the present paper 
the former are alone included, as, of summary con- 
victions, though now forming a very considerable branch 
of the statistics of crime, there does not exist any com- 
prehensive and precise information that could be made 
available in an inquiry of this nature. The following 
calculations were stated to he founded upon documents 
prepared from the records of the Criminal Courts, 
which, though furnishing the best data that can be ob- 
tained, do not show the number of offences actually 
committed, (the only true test of the state of crime,) 
but the number of offenders only who have been pro- 
ceeded against; and must therefore be more or less 
affected by the state of the police, the facilities afforded 
to prosecutors, and various local causes. 

“The total number of persons charged with indict- 
able offences at the Assizes and Sessions held during 
the year 1835 was 20,731, being in the proportion of 
1 in 631 on the population as taken at the last census, 
or in England | in 637, in Wales 1 in 2345. The 
city and county of Bristol has the greatest proportion 
of offenders,—1 in 272; Middlesex stands next,—1 in 
395; and there are two other counties coming within 
the-proportion of 1 in 500—namely, Warwick 1 in 445, 
and Surrey 1 in 483. 

‘In the counties of Lancaster, Gloucester, Kent, 
Essex, Bedford, Oxford, Stafford, Norfolk, and Somer- 
set, (giving them their due precedence in the ranks of 
crime,) the proportion is above 1 in 500, and under 1 
in 600; in the counties of Hertford, Cheshire, Not- 
tingham, Suffolk, Bucks, and Cambridge, it is above 
1 in 600, and under 1 in 700; in the counties of 
Southampton, Leicester, Wilts, Sussex, Worcester, 
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Berks, Huntingdon, Hereford, Monmouth, Lincoln, 
Dorset, and Devon, it is above 1 in 700, and under 1 
in 1000; in the counties of Salop, York, Northampton, 
Rutland, Derby, and Cornwall, it is above 1 in 1000, 
and under | in 15005 and, lastly, in the counties of 
Durham, Cumberland, Northumberland, and West- 
moreland, the proportion is 1 in 1567, 1 in 1697, 1 in 
1755, and 1 in 2201 respectively. The number of 
offenders in several of the Welsh counties is so small, 
and the proportion would be so materially affected by 
the commitment of two or three persons more or less, 
that it was considered useless to enter into the detail of 
the twelve counties. The average proportion, as before 
mentioned, was 1 in 2345—the maximum of crime 
being 1 in 1391 in Glamorganshire, and the minimum 
1 in 8289 in Merionethshire. 

“It was observed that the position assigned to many 
counties would be materially altered if the atrocity of 
the offences as well as their number be considered, and 
that perhaps the best test of this would be the pro- 
portion which the number of capital convictions in each 
county bears to the total number of offenders. The 
average for England and Wales is one capital convic- 
tion to every 394 of the persons charged. In Bristol, 
where, comparing the number of offenders with the 
population, the proportion is the highest, the proportion 
of capital convictions is 1 in 215. In Middlesex, which 
stands next, it is 1 in 624; in Warwick, which stands 
third, 1 in 26; in Lancaster, which stands fifth, 1 in 
147 ; and in Gloucestershire, which follows Lancaster, 
lin 15. The counties having the greatest proportion 
of capital convictions are,—Berks 1 in 12, Wilts 1 in 
164, Northampton 1 in 19, Oxford 1 in 23, Norfolk 1 
in 28, and Gloucester and Warwick just mentioned: 
the proportion for Wales is 1 in 24. 

“The proportion in which the violent offences were 
committed in the several counties will also afford a 
test of their relative state with regard to crime. The 
average of offences against the person was 9.72 per 
cent. The proportion exceeded 12 per cent. in the 
counties of Monmouth, Oxford, Bedford, Gloucester, 
Northumberland, Hants, Worcester, and Hereford. 
In Middlesex and Kent it was within a fraction of 12 
per cent. The average of violent offences against 
property was 6.53 per cent. In the counties of Wor- 
cester, Berks, Somerset, Warwick, Monmouth, Bucks, 
Bedford, Leicester, and Shropshire, it exceeded 10 per 
cent. In Oxford, Cambridge, Wilts, Chester, and 
Northampton, it approached very near to that amount, 
The malicious offences against property (offénces cha- 
racterized by the worst spirit which can prompt to the 
commission of crime) bear, fortunately, but a small 
proportion to the aggregate. They amount only to 
0.75 per cent. Crimes of this nature have been of 
most frequent occurrence in the counties of Hunting- 
don, Bedford, Northampton, Glamorgan, Hertford, 
Leicester, Wilts, Sussex, Devon, Dorset, Lincoln, 
Stafford, Essex, Suffolk, and Gloucester. 

“In offences against the person, the proportion ac- 
quitted and discharged was above 40 per cent., but, if 
some of the more heinous offences in this class are 
selected, it was far greater. In murder and attempts 
to murder (omitting those found insane) the proportion 
was 62 percent. In rape and assaults with intent to 
ravish, 534 per cent. In violent offences against pro- 
perty, 30 per cent. In offences against property com- 
mitted without violence, nearly three-fourths of which 
are petty thefts, the proportion was 27 per cent. In 
the capital offence of arson, the proportion was higher 
than in any other. It amounted to above 84 per cent. 
In the malicious offences against property, the general 
proportion was 684 per cent.; in forgery and offences 
against the currency it was under 22 per cent.: the 
small proportion of acquittals in this class being, it was 
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for offences against the coin being, with few exceptions, 
conducted by the solicitor to the Mint. 

“ Of the total number charged, 17.275 were males 
and 3.456, or 1 in 6, females. In offences against the 
person generally, the proportion of females was nearly 
l in 9; but in the offence of murder it amounted to 1 
in 3}, while in the attempts to murder, on the contrary, 
it did not much exceed 1 in 13}. In the violent 
offences against property the proportion was only 1 in 
20. In the offences against property committed without 
violence, the proportion rises to 1 in 5}; and in forgery 
and offences against the currency to nearly 1 in 4. 

“The proportion of females was greater in Devon- 
shire than in any other English county, being 1 in 33. 
In Northumberland it was 1 in 4. Iw Lancashire 
nearly 1 in 44. In Middlesex the same. In Bristol 
1 in 5, and in Surrey 1 in 5}. The proportion was 
lowest in Oxfordshire,—1l in 21. In Essex 1 in 13. 
In Cambridge and Berks 1 in 12}. In Hertford, 
Bucks, Leicester, Sussex, and Worcester, rather below 
1 in 11. 

** 295 males and 51 females, forming 1.67 per cent. 
of the total numbers charged, were aged 12 years, and 
under ;"1707 males and 303 females, making together 
nearly one-tenth of the whole, were aged 16 years and 
above 12, and 5257 males and $90 females were aged 
21 years and above 16. It appears, therefore, that in 
the five years of life comprised between the ages of 16 
and 21 crime is most prevalent ; 42 per cent. of the 
violent offences against property, and 29.65 per cent. 
of the aggregate being committed by offenders whose 
ages fall within this comparatively short term. 5524 
males and 1093 females were aged 30 years and above 
21, a period including nine years. The ages of no less 
than 71.94 per cent, of the offenders do not exceed 30 
years, after-that age the number of criminals rapidly 
decreases ; from 30 to 40 the proportion is 14,01 per 
cent:; from 40 to 50, 6.60 per cent.; from 50 to 60, 
3.24 percent. ; and above that age 1.30 per cent. ; so 
that there are fewer criminals by 44 per. cent. in the 
whole period of life after the age of 30, than in the five 
years before attaining 21. 

“ With reference to the subject of education, the au- 
thor adverted to an attempt which had been made.to 
ascertain the degree of instruction of every. criminal 
brought before the courts during the year, stating, that 
as this was an experimental inquiry, and attended with 
some difficulty, it was limited to their capability to read 
and write, to read only, or their inability to do either. 
The result of this inquiry showed that 8802 persons, 
equal to 42.46 per cent., could read and write; 4321, 
or 20.84 per cent., could read only; and 7070, or 34.10 
per cent., were uninstructed. 

“* Of those who could read and write, 1 in 94 were 
females ; of those who could read only, nearly 1 in 3% 
were females; and of those who were unable to do 
either, 1 in 5} were females. 

“* Omitting those counties where the number of per- 
sons is too small to show any results which may be 
depended upon, the greatest proportion of persons who 
could read and write was in Middlesex, 55.56 per cent. ; 
Leicester, 53.46 per cent.; Durham, 53.08 per cent.; 
Hants, 52.72 per cent.; Cornwall, 51.45 per cent.; and 
Surrey, 51.44 per cent. 

“The proportion was lowest, not exceeding 30 per 
cent., in Wilts, Hertford, and Bedford; and in Berks, 
Salop, Cambridge, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Derby, and 
Worcester was under 35 per cent. In Warwick, Lan- 
caster, Oxford, and Bucks it barely exceeded that per 
centage. 

“The metropolitan county was stated to have the 
greatest proportion of instructed criminals, and also, 
with one exception, the greatest proportional amount 
of crime. But this, it was suggested, was not a result 
which could be generally established ; for Lancashire, 
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which ranks next in amount of crime, has 7 per cent. 
below the average of instruction. Again, in Wilts and 
Hants, two adjoining counties similarly cireumstanced 
in so many respects, and in-the amount of crime nearly 
parallel, the proportion being 1 criminal in 714 in the 
former, and 1 in 717 in the latter, the results with re- 
spect to instruction are widely different. In Wilts the 
proportion of criminals who could read and write was 
lower than in any other English county, being only 
27.46 per cent. In Hants it was 52.72 per cent., more 
than 10 per cent. above the average.” 


Squirrels in Fixed Cages.—The barbarous practice of 
“spinning a cockchafer,’ provided the tail of the insect be 
callous, and itself void of fear, during the operation, is not a 
more exquisite refinement in the art of tormenting than to 
confine a poor squirrel in a revolving cage. If there be one 
method more efficacious than another to deprive it of liberty, 
it is this very contrivance, whereby he is constituted the 
centre of a system ;—a governor of Barataria, where, do 
what he will, he never can possibly be in a state of rest,— 
where, let him vary never so little, even for a moment, 
from his centrical position, everything begins tumbling 
about his ears. I have many times observed with pity the 
panting sides of an unfortunate little animal, its state of 
anxious tremor in its hall of torment,—its breath exhausted 
by galloping, kicking, and straining—worried and alarmed, 
Without enjoying a single inch of progressive motion, or one 
refreshing change of attitude, for minutes together, within 
his tantalizing, turnabout treadmill. I know it will be said 
that the animal is happy, for that of exercise, the soul of 
nature, he has his fill. A man, pelted with mud, may be- 
lieve he is hunting, or, lying on his stomach on wet Ss, 
think it swimming, as reasonably as a poor squirrel; in the 
midst of a whirling maze of wood and iron, can enjoy liberty 
and the delight of running ;—the dog, even confined by-his 
chain, moves unmolested in a cirele—the prisoner ehianges 
position in his cell ;—home is home, be it ever so homely ; 
but when the house itself turns round, its homelipess stirely 
is destroyed altogether. I was led to these reflecting whe 
walking in the streets of Hull, I observed a crowd of saijors 
busily employed in testifying their admiration an juse 
at some object of attention, by rude, dnrestrained Ta: r, 
accompanied by many seaman-like phrases. ' As I ap- 
proached, in order to ascertain the cause of their. mirth;two 
squirrels were living amicably together «in .a -eommpip wire 
cage; such as is used generally for-a thrush or.a blaekbird, 
furnished with perches .in the usual. manner, and. fixed. at 
the outside of a house, against a sunny wall. _ Never did a 
eneenge evee, bounding, tossing back his mane, and gal- 
loping kwards and forwards, underneath and among 
the trees of an apple orchard, present a more statking ‘con- 
trast with the heart-broken, over-laden brute ofa sandman, 
than at this moment these squirrels, by the variety of their 
movements, in comparison with the monotonous labour be- 
fore alluded to ; affording an exhibition that highly delighted 
the sailors, as particularly in accordance with their profes- 
sional tastes and habits. The little creatures displayed, 
meanwhile, a perfection of animal activity no less pleasing 
to the general lover of nature and friend of the creatiof; 
each no longer the immoveable —— of a Peng but 
figuring away in the periphery, and both together passi 
their hours = state of happy companionship that battles 
description. They threw summersets, ten or a dozen toge- 
ther, over each other's backs, and round the perches, one 
after another; and then suddenly they would stop and 
change the line of direction, passing each other contrary- 
wise, and forming both together in the air, while in rapid 
motion, a double figure of eight. Let anybody try the ex- 
periment, whether lord and master, or fair mistress of a 
squirrel—let pity be taken upon the little shadow-tailed 
inhabitant of the woods—let a new cage and a suitable com- 
panion be provided, and both together in return will regale 
the spectator with the exhibition of feats to baffle the 
imagination of Ducrow; and a combination of quickness, 
strength, and agility, such as no other earthly creatures 
pos-ess in more infinite variety —Sir George Head's Home 
Tour through the Manufacturing Districts. 
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